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Our Encouragement. 





It will gratify our friends to learn, that subscrip- 
tions continue to come in much faster than at any pre- 
vious time, and there is every prospect that our.mark, 
ten thousand, will be reached in a few months, and if 
so, we promise our numerous friends who’ have con- 
tributed to such result, that besides our thanks in 
words we will show our gratitude in deeds by the éon- 
tinued improvement of the Cultivator, and laboring 
more sedulously for the benefit of our patrons. 


(<> Post Masters deserve our special thanks for 
Ptheir general kindness in»megeiving amd forwarding 
subscriptions. We would*femind them (and others) 
that our terms allow those who have.alréady forw 

a club of four or more, to send additional a 
the same rate; and where four have been previously 
ordered $3 additional will pay for five names, thus fila- 
king a club of nine. After 4 or 9 copies have been 
ordered, we would request that single subscripticns be 
not sent in change by mail, as it makes letters weigh 
more thm post-masters have a right to frank, and 
costs us or the subscriber double postage. It ais bet- 





two more subscribers can be obtained, so’as tosend 
$2, or at least $1,35. Those Who have P. Qy stamps 
will please send them instead of odd change. 

Push on the Work! 

We trust that our old friends will not remit their 
efforts, and that many new ones will do us and their 
neighbors the favor to show them the Cultivator and 
invite them to subscribe, for it. 

Remember that our expenditures this year will be 
at least povsLe what they have been any former year, 
and we intend to make the paper worth twice as 
much to its readers, provided they second our efforts 
by doubling or list of subscribers. 

<> Now is the time to help on the work; when the 
new volume has just commenced and while the,long 
evenings and comparative leisure of winter affonop- 
portunity for reading. wae 

*,* Postmasters will oblige us .by tgs y Pies 
promptly, if ouf papers fail to reach any of the sub- 
scribers. In entering so many names on our. books, 





and mailing papers sometimes in a hufry, mistakes 
will occasionally occur, though we trust not often. _ . 
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Thoroughness in Farming--The Farmer’s Life. 


The Licking County Agricultural Society have is- 
sued a neat pamphlet containing the proceedings of 
their Second Annual Fair, with the address delivered 
before the Society by Professor Joun Pratt, of the 
Granville College. The address is entitled “Good 
Farming—its Elements and its Motives,” and is re- 
plete with sound practical sense and good advice to 
farmers — and the author is himself a farmer in a 
small way. We make the following extracts from it, 
and would publish the whole, if our space would per- 
mit. 


On “THOROUGHNESS” IN FaRMING. 


The term “thoroughness” would have been a fit 
head for one or two points of which I have already 
spoken. I now mention it as an item of great ac- 
count in the elements of good farming. To do things 
to the halves may, perhaps, be a provincial expression; 
but, where understood, it means something. It hints 
at your slack, essay, irresolute, slipshod sort of a fellow. 
He is known on his premises by every aspect of his 
“handiwork.” It is all unhandy. And you need not 
fail of recognizing him abroad. There is no tension 
in the cords and muscles of his frame, and his tongue 
hangs out of his mouth. His soul, also, is. like unto 
his ody whether made so by the body or the body by 
the soul, I leave for the physiologist to declare. No 
stch man ever was or ever will be a good husbandman. 
Your good farmer does things up—puts things through. 
Is a tree to be transplanted, it will be taken up, not 
from the roots, but by the roots, and will be set in a 
place prepared for it, dug up deep and broad, well ma- 
nured, and for a time kept free from grass and weeds. 

aize to be planted, it will be dropped with some 

» not thrown as it happens, three, five, seven 
grains ina hill, and often within the diameter of a 
copper. Isa crop to be raised, whose tender fibres 
require the soil to be made loose and friable, the plow 
boy will not be ordered to compass two acres a day 
instead of one; for to plow will be deemed better 
than to cut and cover. And sometimes, like a certain 
farmer in the old Bay State, he will plow once after 
he thinks he has plowed enough. 

Thoroughness will not allow one-fifth of the wheat 


.» you sow upon the acre to lie on the surface to become 


the prey of birds. Thoroughness will not stint your 
measure when you are stocking down a pasture or a 
meadow. It will fill the ground with grass, and thus 
forestall the thistle and the daisy, rag weed and mul- 
len. Thoroughness will force the roller over the pas- 
ture, over the meadow, over the wheat field. Thor- 
oughness will keep the orchard pruned. Thorough- 
ness will protect the corn field against weeds, not on- 
ly in May and June but in August and September. 
And, by the way, a corn field is a fit place to instance 
several points of thoroughness. Let us look into one. 
What mean those frequent patches of grass? The 
ground was but half plowed. Why those hills with 
only two stalks, with one, and with none? The act 
of planting was only half performed. Whence that 
ton of pigeon grass to the acre? The corn was not 
half tended. And, accordingly, instead of seventy- 
five bushels, the owner must be content to gather up 
twenty-five. The subject reminds me of a ride I 
once had with the man who, in farming, departed 
from the stereotype customs of his father. We pass- 
ed occasionally a field of weeds bestudded with corn, 
although it was there called a cornfield. “See here,” 
said my friend, with his wonted irony on such occa- 
sions, “see heré the proof of wealth. They must be 
rich folks here, or they could not, afford it.” And 
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with reason; because fifty cents applied for the pre- 
vention or for the early destruction of weeds, would 
have been worth on the acre, two dollars to the exist- 
ing crop and two dollars to the succeeding one. So 
that a gain of fifty cents per acre involved a loss of 
$3 50, which, for a ten acre field, is only $35. 

To the head of thoroughness I refer also the sea- 
sonable performance of every labor. The thorough 
cultivator does not prune when buds and blossoms 
adorn his orchard. He nurses lambs neither in. Feb- 
ruary norin June. He sharpens no stakes in August; 
drives none when the ground is either baked or fro- 
zen; splits no oven wood on a sunny day in July, and 
parts with his vendibles when he has a fair offer. Fi- 
nally, he exercises a watchful care over every good 
thing, makes the best and most of it. The old adages 
show him off in his true light. He takes time by the 
forelock; makes hay while the sun shines; locks his 
stable before his horses are stolen; stops pig holes 
before they ate made; and, with all respect for the 
usual avocations of this hall, I add, in the words of 
the wise man, “leaves off contention,”—that is, going 
to law,—“before it be meddled with.” 

The kind of husbandry described must have a favo- 
rable bearing upon health. Are the varied exercises 
of the farm healthful! Is the sound sleep which they 
befriend, healthful? Is a tranquil breast promotive of 
health? Does it quicken and purify a man’s blood to 
smell the upturned soil and to snuff the free country 
airt All these agents and influences are found, not 
necessarily on the farm, but on the well managed 
farm. The general health would be greatly benefited 
by bringing a whole county under the influence of a 
thorough cultivation. Various infecting agents, tolera- 
ted on a farm, will more or less taint the farmer’s 
blood. Perhaps the excess of vegetable matter, al- 
lowed to decompose on our rich low lands, instead of 
boing removed to the compost heap, or to the hills to 
be turned under by the plow, is the nurse ‘of that mi- 
asm which brings on the sallow cheek, and the purple 
lip, and the uncivil shake. 

The right style of farming is connected with men- 
tal improvement. ‘To develop the elements practical- 
ly, aman must have a knowledge of them. Many 
points are quite obvious, others more concealed. So 
that the cultivator does not belong, as your sentimen- 
tal dandies imagine, to a class of men who have no 
head work todo. There is a call for study, and that, 
too, liberal study. The eye of intelligent observation 
must be out on the operations of nature and on the 
progress of man. Observations made must be sub- 
jected to subsequent thought. A course of reading, 
which you may call professional reading, is required. 
And hence the importance of books on husbandry, 
and of periodical papers devoted to labors on the soil. 
Nor would I sneer at the idea of an agricultural chair 
in a university. Ever drawing on these sources of 
knowledge, the cultivator must also be ever experi- 
menting. He must be not a man of theory alone, 
nor a man of practice alone, but a man of theory and 
of practice. Pursuing his profession thus, with a lau- 
dable enthusiasm, he will have no stinted amount of 
knowledge in mechanics, chemistry, botany, and the 
general economy of nature. He will understand men 
and things. 

Rural occupations, rightly conducted, have a ten- 
dency also towards social and moral order and refine- 
ment; it is a taste for order and refinement, that ena- 
bles a man to approximate the beau-ideal of farming. 
And that taste is heightened by exercise and gratifi- 
cation. Human mr is less sophisticated on the 
soil than elsewhere.» The operations there harden 
the sinews, indeed, and givemanly complexion to 
the dispositions; ‘but, both the operations and the 
scenes have potency to calm passion, to restrain way- 
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wardness, and to form the heart and manners and 
habits after the model of frankness, courtesy and 
kindness. Of these remarks, I think, you find a stri- |tion of the poor is his poverty.” Such a man, unless 
king proof and illustration, in the changes which |he be a sucker, must be ever in a hurry, ever out of 
Oberlin wrought among the inhabitants of the Ban | breath. He is not free; he is a slave. Bad husband- 
de la Roche, in the north-east of France. I leave |ry makes hima slave. Let him, therefore, either own 
out of view, now, the pure religious truth which he | less land, or employ more capital. Retrenchment in 
wielded. I know he wielded an elevating and human- | the one, or expansion in the other, is urgently called 
izing power, by wielding the pick, the spade and the | for. His ease and health of body, his quietude of mind, 
hoe; by constructing bridges and roads; by improv- his gentleness in the domicil, his reputation and his 
ing their habitations and their agriculture. Their so- | profits, all call for more eapital, or less extended oper- 
cial and moral character advanced with the progress |ations. For a man wogthonly two or three thousands, 
of these operations, and, in great measure, by means |and having but a small force of boys, a hundred acres 
of these operations. is a great farm —a very great farm. 
les a ne nee geen yes oT hey PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF THE FaRmer’s Lire. 
delight the eye and cheer the spirit of every beholder;| In closing this discourse, allow me, Sir, a few mo- 
they act on beholders by way of example, securing | ments in praise of life in the country. The care and 
improvement to them, and, through them, to others | cultivation of the soi] constituted the original employ- 
still; they increase production, making two blades of | ment of man. They are now, and ever must be, as 
grass grow, where but one grew before, and so multiply | they ever have been, the calling of a great majority 
the means of enjoyment not for the owner alone, but |of our race. And men cherish, in the main, a natu- 
for the whole community. The good farmer is, there- | ral and decided attachment to the soil. They love to 
fore a public benefactor. The poor, especially, as | appropriate portions of it to themselves; to be, and to 
they take their daily meals, have occasion to invoke | bé called, owners—lords of the soil. Existence, too, 
blessings on his head. lin the midst of rural scenes, has charms for most men. 
And, finally, good farming insures respectability | With what eagerness do they often rush from compact 
and honor to the man of the soil. Acting well his | cities in quest of country seats! The lyrie bard ot 
part, where, as Pope sxys, all the honor lies, he | Rome instances the trees and shrubbery found in the 
attracts attention and interest. As you pass his town, as proof of man’s native fondness for rural life. 
premises, and witness the air of neatness, order, tho- |This general sentiment exerted its sway over Wash- 
roughness and thrift, everywhere apparent, you ask in |ington, Van Rensalaer, Jackson, Harrison; they were 
a manner significant of high approbation, “Who lives | farmers. For the same reason many living men, dis- 
there?” The question mplies that, whatever name | tinguished for wealth, for learning, for honors, are far- 
he may be called by, he 1s somebody; and, my friends, mers. 
he is somebody. He may wear a brown face and There is, in rural occupations, a state of compara- 
proffer you a brown hand; but let your silly dandy and | tive independence. If any man is free,the lord of the 
your simpering coquette think of him as they please, | soil is that man. Of all.men, he lays and executes 
he is a manin the eye of aman. Your Everetts and |his plans with the least dictation, either formal or vir- 
Corwins, your Clays and Fillmores, will see him and | tual; is most his own, to go whither he pleases, dnd 
will hailhim. The king, himself, who is served by |to do what he pleases: and can best secure, withig 


the stack-yard, depreciated by every sun and every 











the field, will delight to honor him. Thus, the good | himself, as you say, the means and ends of life. The 


farmer elevates his profession and gives dignity to la- | lord of the soil is the brightest type of a free man. 
bor. | He is the only true king, owning his domain as no oth- 
Let no one imagine that, in the preceding remarks, | or king does, invested with a right over his subjects — 
I have proposed a standard for the rich —a standard his flocks and his herd — as no other king is. 
that men of moderate means cannot hope to reach.| And, if you seek for tranquil scenes and pursuits, 
Good farming costs less than poor. 1 am not maintain- you find them — if you find them at all—on the soil. 
ing that a short purse on the soil, is as long as a long | The farmer, as such, having business relations with 
one. I am comparing a short purse, applied in the comparatively few persons, is little exposed to annoy- 


right way, with the same short purse, applied in a|ance from the delinquencies or the effrontery of oth-) 


wrong way. If a man’s capital is not competent to ers. The theatre of his operations is retired; and, 
the right management of a thousand acres, let him | when he will, he can be alone, and still be in the cen- 
restrict his operations to five hundred, to one hundred, tre of his calling. 

to fifty, or, to twenty-five. In no department of action! These scenes and pursuits | call tranquil. They 
can the rope be overstrained with impunity. It will | are more —they are tranquilizing. ‘The very sight of 
break, as well on the soil, as in banking or in mer-|a well managed farm is soothing to the anxious mind. 
chandizing. And here, perhaps, is the place to say,| Peace dwells on its hills, in its valleys, among its 
that there is too little capital invested in agriculture. groves, among its flocks and herds; from all which, 
Few men realize on their own lands the picture I have | peace steals softly and silently into the agitated bosom, 
drawn. They are cramped for want of means. Piles not of the owner alone, but even of the passer-by. 
of rails lie rotting on the ground. Various crops are | To secure, however, this tranquilizing influence in the 
planted and never tilled. Hay is left in the rain and | highest degree, it is necessary to have some practical! 


sun, til it is fit for litter only; or stands unmown, till | connection with the labors of the farm. The mind - 


the stalk becomes dry and hard, and half the seed falls | must begin to plan, and the hand to execute: so that, 
to the ground. Corn fodder is seared by the frost and | my brothers of the soil, when agitation seizes your 
potatoes freeze up in the hill. Tons of material for | minds, go forth with the pruning-knife to your orch- 
manure bleach in the air. The summer contents of | ards, or with the salt-box to your flocks. 

the barn-yard remain through the winter, to supply a! But the subject cagries us higher. There is pleas- 
wading place for the cattle and for Jimmy’s boots; and | ure in these scenes; where the foregoing elements dis 


fifteen per cent. of the stock perishes for want of a|play themselves on a farm there is high pleasure. Its, 
In view of these sad facts, and also of his‘ divisions of due proportion; its strong defences its” 


shelter. 
broken down fences; of his worn out hills; of his an- | cleanliness; its variety of production — pasture, mea- 


imals of Pharaoh’s second class, that ate up all the |dow, maize, wheat, apple, pear, peach —every good — 


first and still were lank; and of his hay and grain in thing; its idle ox reposing in the valley; its generous 


storm; many a one is ready to exclaim, “ The destruc-. 
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steed feeding on the plain; its fleecy tribes, partly 
grazing and partly reclining on the hill,—all these 
make up a picture to be looked upon; to be looked 
upon for its own sake; even the thoughtless will love 
to gaze upon it: while the reflecting, equally pleased 
with the view, will receive higher enjoyment, as they 
pass in thought to the practical ends, the utilities of all 
these parts of the picture. Addison, in one of his 
papers, concedes the great pleasure which scenes of 
this kind afford to beholders; and he claims to be phi- 
losophic enough to carry the gratification still higher, 
in his own case, by regarding all such lovely objects 
as his—existing for his plea But, Sir, such a 
philosophy is too refined for the mass of even a culti- 
vated people. The beauties, both absolute and rela- 
tive, of such a farm, will be brighter to the 2 hi of the 
proprietor, than to a stranger’s eye; especially, if the 
mind and the hand of the proprietor have contributed 
much to spread out those beauties all over his domain. 
Sir, I am not in the regions of fancy —I am not talk- 
ing poetry. Nature bids man rejoice in his own 
labors; and man heeds her pleasing mandate. 


“Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 


Blessed, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days and years, slide soft away 

in health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night, study and ease 

Together mixed ; sweet recreation, ‘ 

And innocence which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus, unlamented, let me die— 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where | lie.” 





Tuscarawas Co. --- Agricultural Statistics --- Law 
to Protect the Owners of Dogs. 


“ Our merchants are selling an unusual amount of goods on 
credit this , and | sup they have been purchased the 
same way in the eastern cities. 1 fear our large surplus crops 
will hardly pay for them.” 





Frienp Batenam: The above quotation, from your 
Washington county correspondent, Mr. Heald, may 
probably be applied appropriately to many counties in 
our State. A fruitful season is just passed — an abun- 
dant harvest has been secured. And shall we now lay 
the sure foundation for embarrassment hereafter ? The 
repeated failures of crops heretofore should teach us 
caution. Let us not immediately after a plentiful har- 
vest pursue a course that will inevitably tend, in case 
of short crops next season, to throw us into the hands 
of constables and sheriffs until relieved by the ten- 
der mercies of the usurer. Let there be no more of 
this running into debt for goods “ purchased on credit 
in the eastern cities,” except in cases of pressing 
emergency. Those goods are mainly paid for with the 
farmer’s pork, and cattle, and wool, and wheat, and 
clover seed, &c. The farmer pays the transportation, 
leaving a margin for profit to the exchanger. The 
farmer pays a liberal per centage.on those goods, large- 
ly increased by the assurance of a long time to pay — 
and a silent idea of a stay of execution at the end, if 
necessity shall seem to require it. 





But men will run needlessly into debt, and the main 
question of importance is, how shall a remedy be pro- 
vided? What salutary restraint shall be presented ? 

Legislation can do much that will have a tendency 
to diminish the abuse of the credit system — although 
it cannot, in the present condition of public sentiment, 
entirely prevent that abuse. 

Let it be provided that it shall be the duty of the 
township assessors to ascertain the amount of indebt- 
edness of every person held liable to taxation — mer- 
chants and farmers, manufacturers and mechanics, 
without distinction — deducting the amount from the 
value of the property of said person held liable to pay 
taxes — provided always, he is willing to state the 
amount of such indebtedness. If not, let him pa 
both the tax and the interest on the capital invested. 
I hold it to be unequal to compel the farmer who has 
$6,000 invested in lands, stock, and farming utensils, 
to pay taxes on the whole amount, when he may be 
at the same time owing $2,000. The same principle 
will apply in other branches of business. 

Again: let the assessor ascertain the amount of 
goods purchased by our merchants out of the State. 
We may in this manner arrive at the immense amount 
of money sent out of our State to pay for merchan- 
dise that might, in most instances; just as well be 
manufactured within our own borders. 

Let it be made their duty also to require every far- 
mer to state the amount of each kind of grain he 
raises annually, and the number of acres cultivated to 
produce each kind. If some statement of this kind 
were carried out for three consecutive years, we would 
be enabled to estimate pretty nearly the average of 
what our cultivated acres will ordinarily produce. The 
farmer’s calculations on running into debt, ought not 
to be based upon anything above this fair average. 

Let it be provided that the owner of every dog shall 
enter the value thereof, by his own estimate, upon the 
assessor’s book, paying taxes therefor as upon other 
property; unless sheep shall be exempted from taxa- 
tion. For T hold that all capital ought to be taxed 
alike, whether invested in dog stock or in bank stock. 
And let the owner’s estimate of value as recorded, be 
the evidence of value in any court of justice. This 
would afford a tolerably sure mode of obtaining the 


‘worth of any dog that may have been killed deliber- 


ately, and “with malice aforethought.” It would in 
fact, be a law to protect the owners of dogs and would 
be all the wool grower ought to require. 

And last, but not least— Let it be further enact- 
ed,” that every assessor shall take an accurate account 
of the number of sheep that have been killed by dogs 
during the year. In afew years we could calculate 
the chances of loss in this way, and restrain our in- 
clinations to run into debt accordingly. 

Now that our legislature is in gession, will not the 
farmers who compose a part of that honorable body, 
see that something is done for us, before an adjourn- 
ment? Respectfully, &c., 

Eastport, O., Dec. 26, 1850. 





Corn Fopper—Poratozs: * * * I raised an 
acre of corn fodder, last year, and I can say it is the 


cheapest and best fodder I ever raised. weighed 
from one rod 360 lbs. green fodder. I sowed about 
2} bushels per acre, but shall sow more next time. 
The fodder is interspersed with nubbins of corn, which 
make it rich feed. I am now feeding it from the 
stack and my stock of cattle and sheep eat it nearly 
clean, not leaving five per cent of the stalks. 

I raised a fine crop of the long‘red potatoes, and 
they are the only kind I can keep—as all others rot, 
as do also the reds when planted on any other ground 
but gravelly ridges. D. 8. Beers. 








Knox Co., O. Jan. 1851. 
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Progressive Age. =-- Plowing by Steam. 

This year commences the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and who that has observed the rapid 
progress of the past quarter of a century, in discove- 
ries and inventions —in everything that denotes pro- 
gress of the human mind—will venture a prediction 
in regard to the kind or extent of this progress that 
will be seen during the present half, or even quarter of 
a century. 

In no branch of human labor or pursuit, do we look 
for more substantial and important improvements than 
in the art which is the supporter of all other arts, 
AcGRIcuLTURE. The wants of the age demand almost 
an entire revolution in regard to the facilities for pro- 
ducing the means of subsistence and comfort from the 
culture of the soil; and especially is there a necessi- 
ty for the emancipation of the profession of Agricul- 
ture from the stigma of unintellectual drudgery and 
severe bodily toil, which now too generally attaches to 
the farmer’s pursuit. 

The life of the farmer must and will be made, what 
Heaven designed it should be, one of the most eleva- 
ted and respectable, as well as most natural and de- 
lightful of all earthly occupations. In order for it to 
attain this position, it must come to be regarded as a 
pursuit demanding more of mental than of physical 
power—as a Science as well as an Ari. And such, 
we are glad to perceive, is the certain tendency of 
the present age. All the mechanica! inventions that 
tend to lessen the amount of the farmer’s toil are con- 
ducive to this result, as well as all the researches and 
discoveries of science that throw light around his path- 
way. 

Tue Stream Encrne, that mighty agent which has 
revolutionized manufactures and commerce, has as 


believe that the time is close at hand when this, or 
perhaps some newly discovered and more efficient 
power will be brought to relieve the farmer of a large 
share of his physical labor, and thereby greatly in- 
crease and cheapen the means of human sustenance 
and comfort. Much has been done within two or three 
years past in the way of constructing steam engines 
of lighter and more portable and less expensive forms, 
and requiring less expense of fuel for a given amount 
of power. Several attempts have been made at plow- 
ing by steam, but none with very good success, as yet, 
owing as we believe to adhering to preconceived erro- 
neous ideas. These errors are clearly set forth in 
the following article, and we invite for it the careful 
perusal of inventors, especially in the boundless and 
fertile West, where improvements of this kind are more 
needed, and can more easily be used than elsewhere. 


From the American Agriculturist. 
Steam Plowing. 

We subjoin some excellent suggestions from C. W. 
Hoskyns, on the subject of steam plowing, which we 
find in a late number of the Agricultural Gazette. 
That a wide departure is to be made from the present 
mode of plowing, whenever the steam engine shall 
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be substituted, we have not the slightest doubt. 
There is a serious injury to the subsoil from the use 
of the plow, as there is a pressure upon it equal to 
the weight of the implement, the entire superincum- 
bent furrow to be lifted, and the force required for di- 
viding the uplifted mass of earth from the stationary 
portion below. In some fields that have long been 
subjected to cultivation, at uniform depth, the surface 
of the subsoil has nearly the density of a stratum of 
rock. This opposes a serious obstacle to the progress 
of roots, and materially lessens the growth and 
amount of the crop. 

The principle suggested by Mr. Hoskyns, has, as an 
experiment only, (for we are not aware of its adop- 
tion as a practical matter,) been for some years in- 
troduced into France and perhaps into England and 
elsewhere; and we have had a small cultivator con- 
structed on the same principle, which, however, has 
justly failed to command any favorable attention. 
Thus we are left just as far from any utilitarian dis- 
covery as before. But to the quotation. Mr. H. 
says: I hold it to be an idea fundamentally erroneous 
to attempt to combine steam machinery with the plow. 
And I hope I am not presumptuous in repeating my 
conviction, that, until the idea of the plow and ina 
word, of all draught-cultivation is utterly abandoned, 
no effective progress will be made in the application 
of steam to the tilling of the earth. I repeat what I 
have said before, that plowing is a mere contrivance 
for applying animal power to tillage. Get out of ani- 
mal power, and you leave plowing behind altogether. 
Get into steam power, and you have no more to do 
with the plow, than a horse has to do with a spade. 
It is no essential whatever of cultivation that it should 
be done by the traction of the implement. Spade work 
is perpendicular. Horse work is horizontal. Ma- 
chine work is circular. 

Whoever would now dream of retaining the form 
of the hand flail in the threshing machine, or that of 
the oar in a steam ship, or of putting the piston rod 
to work on the lever end of a pump handlet Yet 
doubtless these bastard attempts were all made in 
their day, till the several inventors had come to see in 


‘turn that 
yet done nothing directly for agriculture; and we firmly , 


“?Tis good to be off with the 


old love 
Before ye be on wi’ the new!” 


I am aware that I am repeating myself, unavoida- 
bly, in all this; but no one can ne without trying 
it, the difficulty of making the’mechanical part of the 


question intelligible to the agriculturist, and the agri- 


cultural part to the machinist. The steam engine 
has no taste whatever for straight draught. He isa 
revolutionist, in the most exact sense of the word. 
He works by revolution; and by revolution only will 
he cut up the soil into a seed bed, of the pattern re- 
quired, be it coarse or fine. And that, it is my firm 
belief, he will be seen doing at a handsome average, 
before a very large portion of another century shall 
have passed over our heads. Why should it not be? 
Why should not a strip, or lair, of earth, be cut up in- 
to fine tilth at one operation, (and sown and covered 
in, too,) as easily as a circular saw cuts a plank into 
saw-dust? As to employing a steam engine to turn 
a drum, te wind up a rope, to drag a plow, to turn up 
a furrow, and all this as a mere prelude for an after 
amusement to all the ancient tribe of harrows, scuf- 
flers, rollers, and clod crushers, to do supplementally 
the real work of cultivation, it reminds one of “the 
house that Jack built.” One can hardly blame the 
iron ribs of any respectable boiler for bore at the 
first pull at a task so utterly at variance with every 
known law of mechanical advancement, so offen 
to the economics, I had almost said the vé 
the steam engine. 

I trust I may be forgiven for so bold 
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but I am sorry to think of one useful shilling being 
thrown away, unprofitable, even if successful, of har- 
nessing steam with horse harness, to do horse work in 
a horse’s way; the implement itself, whose wretched 
work it is put to accomplish, be a tool with the 
sentence of death written upon it, it as ancient as 
it may,) for its tyranny to the subsoil, which bears the 
whole burden and injury of its laborious blundering 
ath. 
7 I say the plow has sentence of death written upon 
it, because it is essentially imperfect. What it does is 
little towards the work of cultivation; but that little 
is tainted by a radical imperfection—damage to the 
subsoil, which is bruised and hardened by the share, 
in an exact ratio with the weight of soil lifted, plus 
that of the force required to effect the cleavage, and 
the weight of the instrument itself. Were there no 
other reason for saying it than this, this alone would 





entitle the philosophic machinist to say, and see, that 
the plow was never meant to be immortal. The mere | 
invention of the subsoiler is a standing commentary on | 
the mischief done by the plow. ee 

Why then should we mene for its survival under | 
the new dynasty of steam! The true object is not to 
perpetuate, but as soon as possible to get rid of it. 
Why poke an instrument seven or eight inches under 
the clod, to tear it up in a lump by main force, for 
other instruments to act upon, toiling and sweating and 
treading it down again, in ponderous attempts at cul- 
tivation wholesale—when by simple abrasion of the 
surface by a revolving toothed instrument, with a span 
as broad as the hay-tedding machine, or Crosskill’s 
clod-crusher, you can perform the complete work of 
comminution in the most light, compendious and per- 
fect detail? 

Imagine such an instrument, (not rolling on the} 
ground,) performing independent revolutions behind its | 
locomotive, cutting its way down by surface abrasion, | 
into a semi-circular trench, about a foot and a half; 
wide, throwing back the pulverized soil ( just as i¢ flies! 
back irom the feet of a dog scratching at a rabbit 
hole;) then imagine the locomotive moving forward 
on the hard ground with a slow and equable mechani- 
cal motion, the revolver behind, with its cutting points 
(case hardened,) playing upon the edge, or side of 
the trench, as it advances, and capable of any adjust- 
ment to coarse or fine cutting, moving always forward 
and leaving behind perfectly granulated and precisely 
inverted, by its revolving action a seed bed seven or 
eight inches deep, never to be gone over again by any 
after implement except the drill, which had much bet- 
ter follow at once, attached behind with a light brush 
harrow to cover the seed. 

Why did steam reject the pump handle and the oar! 
Because in both the leverage is obtained by loss of la- 
bor and time, occurring during the back movement of 
the handle, a movement necessary to the manual but 
not to the mechanical agent. For the same reason, 
whenever it is applied to till the earth, it will anti- 
quate every instrument that cultivates by traction, be- 
cause traction is not only unneccessary to cultivation, 
but is inherently mischievous on other grounds, apart 
from the clumsiness, inaccuracy, and incompleteness 
of the work it turns out. 

But the stones! There is much fear expressed for 
the teeth of the circular cutting implement I have de- 
scribed, when they come in contact with stones. 
The objection would have been equally valid, at first 
sight, against the use of the plow or the scuffler. Let 
me see the instrument in use where there are no stones 
—(and there are plenty of broad acres in England of 
this class)—and it will not be long before it gets up- 
on the others. If it cost five pounds an acre to clear 
them out, it must be done, and would in such case pay 











well todo it. But the truth is, that the instrument 


itself suggests the kind of machine, which, with a 
little adaptation, (greater power and slower motion,) 
might perform this preliminary service at the least ex- 
pense. If land is to be like a garden in one respect, 
I see no good reason why it should not in all. I do 
not think that stones will stand long in the way of 
steam, nor be readily preferred to bread; if, where 
there happen to be none, a steam-driven cultivator can 
be brought to bear, which, after the simple and beau- 
tiful example of the mole, shall play out the long com- 
edy of our present field cultivation in a single act, pre- 
sent a finely granulated seed bed by a single process, 
almost at the hour required, and trammel up the long 
summer fallow into the labor of a day, with an accu- 
racy as perfect as the turning of a lathe, and aera- 
tion, (and consequent oxygenation,) of the soil as dif- 
fusive and minute as that of a scattered mole heap, 
or the dust flying from a steam-saw bench. 

Implement makers and mechanicians would not be 
long in understanding all this, if they were not under 
the supposition, received at second hand by them, and 
therefore the more difficult to eradicate, that plowing 
is a necessary form of cultivation to be kept in view. 
Once let them be made fully to perceive that plowing 
is merely the first of a long series of means towards 
the accomplishment of a particular end, that end be- 
ing the production of a seed bed, of suitable depth and 
texture, and with the soil as nearly as possible invert- 
ed in its bed—and I do not think they will be long 
setting the steam engine about its proper task, in the 
proper way. * But their attention is distracted, at pres- 
ent, from the end to the means. They are taught to 
think that the plow is a sine gua non—that steam cul- 
tivation of necessity implies steam plowing, and they 
are led to give up the task in despair, because they 
are at fault upon a false scent. 

We have many rolling implements employed in the 


field. but we have only oné jnsiance of a revolving 


implement. The clod crusher and the Norwegian 
roll, the hay-tedding machine, (one of the best instru- 
ments ever invented,) revolves, I use the words arbitra- 
rily, but the difference I allude to is very important. 
The first are liable to the evil of clogging; because 
they derive their axis motion from the soil as they 
pass over and press upon it. This action must not be 
confounded with that of a machine which has its cause 
of revolution within itself, independent, and acting up- 
on the soil as a circular saw acts upon a board, or the 
paddle wheel of a steamer, upon the water. The 
teeth of a saw clear themselves, by the centrifugal 
motion they communicate to the particles they have 
detached from the substance they act upon. A ¢ircu- 
lar cultivator, steam driven, will do the same, for I 
have proved it. It does so more effectually accor- 
ing to the speed, (of revolution,) and the state of 
moisture of the soil. This last incident is as it 
should be; for it is not desirable that a clay soil should 
be dealt with when in an improper state for cultiva- 
tion; and one great advantage of such an instrument 
as I point to would be that it would so greatly enlarge 
the choice of a suitable period, by its compendious ac- 
complishment of the whole work of culture. 

To illustrate still further the subject of steam plow- 
ing, we append from a late English paper, a woe 
tion of a new arrangement with steam plows. e 
look, however, upon all these experiments, rather with 
the wish than the hope tbat anything hitherto attempt- 
ed will prove effectual for accomplishing the object, 

The engine moves across the centre of the field on 
a light, portable railway. The plows advance and re- 
cede on either side of the railway, at right angles to 
it. 

The plows employed consist of four ordin 
four subsoil plows, fixed in a frame. are di 
by a person standing upon a small platform. 


and 
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Two such plows, one on either side of the railway, 
alternately advance and recede; the advancing plow 
working, and the other idle until it regains its proper 
position for plowing the next four furrows. On the| 
completion of the four furrows both ways, the engine 
and side frame advance each three feet. 

The plows are attached to an endless chain, one 
tesmdved aud fifty yardsin length. They can be de- 
tached at pleasure, or shifted from one side of the 
chain to the other. They travel at the rate of jive 
miles an hour. Provision is made in case they strike 
against any impediment. 

Arrangements are made to suit irregularly shaped 
fields and to increase or diminish the number of plows 
if necessary. 

In the present state of things, it is difficult to form 
a correct estimate of the value of the invention in a 
commercial point of view. I will only say that a ma- 
chine of the power, and with the arrangement descri- 
bed, would perform the work usually done by sixteen 
plows, driven by as many men and drawn by thirty- 
two horses. Requiring itself the attendance of eight 
men, and a horse to draw the water for the engine, it 
would thus save the labor of thirty-one horses and 
eight men. Against this must be set an expense of 
five shillings a day for coals. 





On the Cultivation and Man 
crop, for Seed an 


ement of the Flax 
Fibre. 





BY W. G. EDMUNDSON, Columbus, Ohio. 

The extraordinary demand that has arisen for the) 
article of flax-seed, during the past two seasons, 
through the multiplicity of our oil mills, and the scar- 
city of seed in our principal markets, have influenced 
many farmers to think favorably of this crop, who are 
practically unaquainted with its most successful meth- 
ods of management. Hence any information on this 
department of farming, that would be considered by 
practicable men of a reliable character, must at this 
time be desirable. Having had much experience in 
the management of flax, and having cultivated some 
seasons as high as fifty acres, and worked the whole 
of the fibre into a marketable article of flax, and af- 
terwards into small cordage and twines, practical 
farmers who may have a desire of embarking in this 
business either for the seed alone, or for the seed and 
fibre, may put any suggestions we make toa practical 
test, without any apprehension of the results proving 
disastrous. The only motive which prompted us to 
prepare our thoughts and experience on this subject, 
for the press, is to enlighten public opinion on a sub- 
ject that has been hitherto much neglected, by those 
ta have contributed to the agricultural literature of 

io. 

Flax requires a rich, deep, and friable soil; and one 
which rests on a sub-soil composed mainly of a perme- 
able clay loam is preferable to that which is more po- 
rous in its character. .This applies with greater force 
in the latitude of Ohio, than farther north, for the ob- 
vious reason, that the drouth affects the flax crop in 
the lines of latitude lying between thirty-nine and 42 
degrees, to a much greater extent than between 44 
and 46 degrees. The great difficulty that the flax 
grower will have to contend with in Ohio, is the dam- 
age that the flax will be apt to sustain in average sea- 
sons by drouth. By carefully observing the few hints 
that may be gleaned from the following remarks, this 
evil may in a great measure be obviated : 

The great starting point is to have the natural quali- 
ty of the soil in every respect right for the crop. A 
rich and strong loam abounding in vegetable mould, 
and resting on a to'erably r-tontive clay sub-soil, is 
above all others, the best suited for the production of 





a 


a large average yield of seed, and a uniformly strong 
and valuable yield of fibre. This kind of soil compri- 
ses perhaps one fourth of the arable land of Ohio, and 
in the central, northern, and western portions of the 
State especially, the suitable quality of land for this 
crop abundantly abounds. Indeed, almost any soil that 
will produce a large return of cultivated grasses, without 
much extra cultivation, by being brought into a perfect 
—_ of tilth, is adapted to the profitable production of 
ax. 

The course of cultivation most likely to afford an abun- 
dant yield of seed and fibre, is to break up an old sod 
field, one in which the cultivated grasses preponderated, 
would be preferable, and plant it with corn, and culti- 
vate it thoroughly, so as to destroy all weeds, and the 
following year sow it with flax. Corn, when properly 
cultivated, is the best preparative crop for flax that can 
be cultivated, with the exception of potatoes. 

The proper system of culture to practice in all ca- 
ses where an abundant yield of seed is desired, is to 
plow the land for the flax crop in the autumn, to the 
depth of at least six inches, and if this has been neg- 
lected, it should be done during the winter months, so 
as to get the benefit of the ameliorating action and in- 
fluence of frost and atmosphere, by which the entire 
surface soil will be changed in its mechanical combi- 
nations, so as to make the roots of the plants easily 
accessible to the full depth of the soil. The roots of 
the flax plants will extend into the soil, if in a suitable 
state of culture; to the depth of at least one half the 
length of the stems or straws. By good cultivation, and 


' other influences being equal, the stems of flax would 


average at least three feet in height, and hence the 
importance of deep cultivation for this crop. This par- 
ticular feature of the business can however best be as- 
certained by a practical series of experiments, and in 
no instance will the labor and money expended in this 
way, be found unproductive in profits to this and suc- 
ceeding crops. 

Where autumn or winter plowing has been adopted, 
the only preparation required for the seed, is to plow 
a very light furrow, then harrow once or twice with a 
small tooth harrow to level the surface, and bring the 
whole into a perfectly fine tilth. If the soil be clod- 
dy after the spring plowing and harrowing, it should 
be either rolled before the seed is sown, or else a thick 
brush harrow should be employed to pulverize the sur- 
face. 

The period for sowing the seed is usually protracted 
some weeks beyond the one which would best secure 
a full average crop. As seasons very much differ, no 
precise period can with safety be given, but experience 
has proved in numerous instances, that a safe and un- 
erring rule in all cases will be found in sowing the flax 
crop just before the forest trees put forth their leaves, 
and when the indigenous fruit trees of the country are 
showing the first evidences of blossoming Every day 
that the sowing is protracted, beyond this point will 
the crop be seriously affected, especially if the season 
be very dry 

The quantity of seed ordinarily sown in this coun- 
try, is from two to four pecks per acre. A more fatal 
mistake than this however, could not be made. At 
least two bushels of seed should be sown per acre, and 
on many soils from nine to ten pecks would be prefer- 
able to a less quantity, per acre. 

We have frequently harvested thirty bushels of flax 
seed, and four hundred pounds of clean scutched flax, 
from an acre of land prepared on the foregoing princi- 
ples, and the quantity of seed sown was never less 
than at the rate of nine pecks per acre. 

Without prolonging our remarks any farther at this 
time, we would simply say that the subject will be 
continued until the ground has been fully cooeres 
cluding the preparation of the fibre for market. ~ 
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Tue Orrice of this paper has been removed into the 
“ Ohio State Journal Building,” where our friends will 
find us always ready towait on them. The trouble of 
moving, and a day or two of ill health have caused our 
paper again to be a little behind its time. We shall 
have allrighted shortly. 


(<= Communications designed for any particular 
number of this paper must be on hand from four to six 
days before the date of publication, as some extra 
time is required for stereotyping. 

CoRRESPONDENTS must excuse the delay of some of 
their favors. They have our sincere thanks for their 


continued assistance, and especially for the tokens of 
confidence and friendship which have been poured in 
upon us for a month past. Want of time has preven- 
ted our tendering thanks to them by letter. 





New Year’s Presents.—Messrs. J. W. Watson, 
& Co., of the “ Novelty Mills,’ Columbus, have our 
thanks for a half barrel of their very superior flour.— 
This is a new mill, and the machinery is of the most 
approved construction, as is shown by the excellence 
of the flour produced. 

A Borris or Wine was handed us by Jos. Sullivant, 
Esq., from Mr. Chas. A. Schumann, residing 84 miles 
below Cincinnati. This is real temperance wine—pure 
unfermented juice of the Catawba grape—quite desti- 
tute of alcohol, and said to be expressly designed for 


ladies and clergymen. It is a very pleasant beverage, 
and we should think would find an extensive sale, es- 


pecially for use at communion. It will keep a long 
time without fermentation if bottled tight and stood 
in a cellar. 





THE way To Do 1T.—The city council of Columbus 
have appointed a committee of well known citizens, 
one for each ward, to solicit subscriptions for defraying 
the expenses of the next State Fair. We have no 
doubt that the amount required ($3,000,) will bespeed- 
ily secured. 

rhfsilacd MRO or mer 

On Horses.—Several of our readers tell us they 
wish we would devote more of our columns to articles 
on the improvement of the breeds of horses in Ohio. 
We thank them for the hint and will cheerfully com- 
ply. Will such of our correspondénts as are qualified 
favor us with their views on this subject? 


“Tue WesTERN AGRICULTURIST.—A monthly jour- 
nal, devoted to Agriculture, Political Economy, Arts, 
and Manufactures, &c. Edited by W. W. Mather, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio,—32 pages, stitched and 
covered; $1 per year.” 

The first number of this new agricultural journal 
was issued a few days since. It is a creditable num- 
ber considering the little time which we presume the 
editor has been able to devote to its columns, and the 
fact that not one of the “several gentlemen well 
known as able, scientific and practical Agriculturists,” 
whose aid is promised in the prospectus, appears to 
have contributed anything for this number; and hence 
a large share of its pages are filled with selected mat- 
ter—among which is the address delivered before the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, by E. D. Mansfied, 
| Esq. also the address of Prof. J. P. Norton, delivered 
before the N. Y. Ag. Society some three years since. 
The latter we are glad to see extensively circulated 
in Ohio. It was given in the Ohio Cultivator of June 
Ist. 1848. We presume that a liberal share of orig- 
inal and scientific matter will herafter appear in its 
pages, and we hope that a goodly number of our read- 
ers will feel able to subscribe for it in addition to the 
| Cultivator. If the publishers will furnish us 100 cop- 
ies or so for that purpose, we will cheerfully send 
them to such of our friends as we think would like to 
see a specimen of the work. We regret that being 
a pamphlet the postage on each number is 3} cents. 
[ An extract from the Agriculturist, with comments, 
may be seen on next page. } 





(<> List of new patents and claims in our next. 

AnotHer Apvertisinc SHeet will accompany our 
next number. 

Sreps.—In answer to several inquiries we state, 
that we do not intend to sell garden seeds the coming 
spring—we have no time to attend to the business. 
We shall announce when our Osage Orange seed ar- 
rives. 





Hibbard’s Process of Tanning Leather. 


Among the premiums awarded at the Ohio State 
Fair was a silver medal] to Ansel Frost, of Rochester, 
N. Y., “for leather tanned by a new chemical pro- 
cess.” It is called “ Hibbard’s patent process of tan- 
ning.” We have recently had opportunity of examin- 
ing a number of specimens of leather tanned in this 
city, under the direction of Mr. Frost, by this new pro- 
cess. We are assured that sheepskins may be tanned 
in.a few hours, and an article of leather may be made 
from common sheep skins in from four to six days, that 
possesses the strength and imperviousness of the calf 
skin leather in general use. It is adapted to tan all 
kinds of leather; harness and sole leather as well as 
heavy cow hides for uppers. It is confidently assert- 
ed by those who have had experience in the business, 
that this leather is not liable to crack or break when 
exposed to the influence of water, as is common with 
leather tanned by the common methods. 

Specimens of leather tanned in Rochester, N. Y., 
by this process, were exhibited at the State Fairs held 
the past fall at Albany and Cincinnati, and: no recent 
improvements in manufactures created so much inter- 
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est as the one under notice. Practical tanners and 
dealers in leather have uniformly expressed highly fa- 
vorable opinions of the leather manufactured by this 
rocess. And in every instance where specimens 
ave been exhibited at fairs, we understand that first 
premiums in medals and diplomas have been awarded 
to the parties exhibiting them. 

A large number of tanneries have recently been 
established on this plan in New York and New Eng- 
land, and already the rights for some fifteen counties 
have been sold in Ohio, where the article is now, or 
soon will be’ manufactured and sold; and from all the 
evidences we have seen in its favor we are confident 
that all that has been said in favor of it through the 
public press and otherwise, is strictly correct. 

The proprietors of the patent claim that it will tan 
in one-sixth the time required by the old systems in 
use — that it will make e saving of 20 per cent in tan- 
ning material, and that the leather in all cases is su- 
perior to any that has ever before been offered for 
sale in the American markets. 

We understand that Mr. Frost, one of the proprie- 
tors, is now stopping at the American Hotel in this 
city, where he will probably remain for a week or two, 
of whom those interested in further details, can obtain 
all they may require. 

Messrs. Howlett & Kellogg have purchased the 
right for this county, and have commenced the busi- 
ness of tanning in this city. 


_ For tae Wortp’s Farr.— Mr. J. Sullivant, the 
Secretary of the State Committee, closed the registra- 
tion of articles for the World’s Fair on the 31st ult. 
He states that only thirty-seven contributors have en- 
tered from this State, and that the articles sent for- 
ward are by no means a fair sample of the product or 
manufactures of Ohio. He also says that it will be 
necessary for those whose articles have been sent for- 
ward to have some one in London, to attend to their 
interests and to whom they ought to send their certi- 
ficates when received from washington. Edwards, 
Sanford & Co., Express agents and bankers, New 
York and London, offer letters of credit, and also to 
attend to any consignment, upon reasonable terms. J. 
J. Greenough, and C. F. Stanbury, now at Washing- 
ton City, will also attend to any communications that 
may be addressed to them, and afford all necessary in- 
formation, to those wishing their services. 





Does vs. SHrer.—Instead of extending the law for 
the protection of sheep and taxing dogs, so as to em- 
brace all the sheep counties in the State, bills are now 
before the House for repealing the law in several coun- 
ties. Among these are Allen, Defiance and Columbi- 
ana. We can hardly believe that the sheep farmers 
of old Columbiana will consent to its repeal ; but why 
don’t they and others send in more petitions in favor 
of the law? 


Sxeer Kittep sy Docs. — Samuel Griffith, of Mt. 
Pleasant, recently had thirty-five excellent sheep kill- 
ed or wounded in one flock, and another flock badly 
worried by dogs. Some of our legislators affect to 
have a peculiar sympathy with the canine race, as ev- 
ery species of domestic animals worth the cost of mak- 
ing figures, dogs excepted, must be taxed. T 

Workine Oxen. I notice”the inquiry of Preble 
county for working oxen. Good, sprightly, well train- 
ed working cattle, can be obtained in this neigborhood, 
at prices varying from $70 to $100 per yoke—ages 
from 4 to 7. I have one or two yoke for sale, and up- 
on the farm opposite me there are some 8 or 10 yoke 
of fine cattle for sale. . R. Exuuort, 

Three miles west of Cleveland. 


* 





“Ohio Cultivator --- Insinuations Answered. ” 


The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator casts out sundry insinua- 
tions against the new agricultural paper, and the Secretaries of 
the State Board of Agriculture. They have done the work 
that the Ex-Seeretary, Mr. M. B. Bateham, ought to have 
done, and the report should have been made out before the 
meeting of the Board on the ‘th of Dec. His papers were 
left in utter confusion and the Secretaries have been obliged 
to repair in some degree his neglect. The Ohio Cultivator 
columns have been more or less filled for months past with re- 
ports of societies, &c., that should first appear in the report of 
the Board ; and pre-publishing them in his paper is « breach of 
official trust. e has, after being out of office, used such re- 
= for publication before handing them over to the present 

ecretary of the Board. In reference to Professor Kirtland’s 
card, Prof. K’s. name was never authorized to be used either 
by Profs. K. or Mather, and Mr. Kateham perhaps does not 
know, at all events he has not said, that Prof. K. wishes the 
Western Agriculturist all success and usefulness, and would 
willingly contribute to its columns but for his other engage- 
ments and the infirm state of his health. 

“ Mr. Bateham endeavors to prejudice the Ohio State Board 
in the minds of the people, as oppressing him, and endeavori 
to break down his paper. It is notso. The establishment o 
the Western Agriculturist originated with the action of Dele- 
gates to the Agricultural Convention, who wished an Agricul- 
ar) yo: to meet wants that the Cultivator failed to supply. 

“We had hoped that the Cultivator and the Agriculturist 
could each pursue its own course without interfering with the 
other. Neither the Editor nor many of his subscribers so far 
as he knows, have any wish to break down the Cultivator, but 
wish competition may make each of them better than they 
would be separately, and we had hoped that any strife that 
might arise would be that of greatest usefulness to the com- 
munity.” 

Remarxs.— The foregoing accusations appear as editori- 
al in the first number of the Western Agriculturist. We are 
much surprised that Prof. Mather should bring such charges 
against us, when a very little examination and reflection would 
have convinced him that they were totally unfounded. 

Nearly all of the county reports and other documents, that 
g° to make up.the annual Report of the Board, are handed in 

y the delegates, (according to law) at the annual meeting in 
December ; and nothing ever hus been, or could be done towards 
compiling that report until after that meeting—and as as our term 
of service as Secretary and member of the Board expired on 
that day, how can we be charged with “ neglect” for not hav- 
ing this work performed ? 

Again: as not one quarter of the papers ever came into our 
hands at all, how are we to blame for their being “in utter 
confusion” when they came into the hands of the new secre- 
tary ? and how could we pre-publish them in the Cultivator? 
lf Prof. Mather had examined for himself, he would have seen 
that the notices of county fairs, &c.,in our columns, “ for 
months past,” were either written expressly for the Cultivator 
or copied from the county papers— excepting, perhaps, a cou- 
ple of brief extracts, which are credited te the reports. So 
much for our “ breach of official trust.” 

We heartily respond to the wish that there may be no strife 
between our paper and the Agriculturist, and we feel assured 
that Prof. M. will see the injustice of his remarks. and retract 
them in his next paper. The occasion which gave rise to 
them, our readers will perceive, was a paragraph in our late 
paper, referring to the delay in preparing the report. We 
ought to have stated that Mr. Alleyn was expected to return 
from New York, te assist in making out the report, but he has 
failed to meet his engagements, (owing to sickness, we be- 
lieve) and although we still think the labor might al] have been 
done by others before this time, we do not attach any blame 
in the matter to Prof. M. 

In regard to the State Board “ oppressing” us, or “ endeay- 
oring to break down the’ Cultivator,” we have before stated, 
that in its corporate capacity, the Roard took no part in the 
matter ; but we also know, and we presume Prof. M. knows, 
that in their individual, and we might say, semi-officia] capac- 
ity, a number of the members have done, and are doing, what 
they ean for this purpose. If any person has doubts on this 
point. let him read the following beawt:/ul extract from a com- 
munication by one of the members, (Mr. Springer,) in the 
Zanesyille papers, giving an account of the annual meeting: 

“ But a principal reason for engaging the services of Prof. 
Mather, was, to get him to couduct the publication of an Ag- 
ricultural Paper suited to the wants of the peeple. The pres- 
ent incumbent is an ignorant, conceited, dogmatizing foreign- 
er; totally unqualified for the position he occupies. He a 
managed to become more universally hated than any man I 
ever knew, and has for some time been bearing like an incubus 
on the agricultural interests of the State. It is rare to see 
more unanimity on any subject, than there was the 
legates and the Board, on the proposition to ‘ ra him 
f .” [No eyidence here of “ oppression ” @F 
“break down the Cultivator,” of Course! — Ep! O. Curr. 
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State Board cf Agriculture. 


In our paper of Dec. 15th, we gave an abstract of 
the doings of the Board at the annual meeting, after 
the election of new members and officers of the 
Board. The following extracts from the official re- 
port of the meeting, we copy from the Western Agri- 
culturist, for the sake of convenient reference and to 
keep our readers informed of these matters. 


On motion; It was ordered that the 5th general 
rule, governing County Societies be amended by add- 
ing the following thereto: Provided, That the County 
Societies shall have the power, at their discretion, to 
award premiums for articles without regard to the 
locality in which they may have been produced; but 
no premiums shall be awarded for any such articles to 
any person who is not a member of an Agricultural 
Society in the county in which he resides. 


Ordered; That the duties of the office of Secretary 
be divided, and that they hereafter be performed by a 
Recording Secretary, and a Corresponding Secretary; 
and that the duties of the present Secretary be con- 
fined to those of the Recording Secretary. 


That it shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary 
to keep the minutes of the Board; and to prepare and 
have in charge the badges and tickets for the Annual 
Fairs. 

That it shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to carry on a correspondence with the sev- 
eral County Societies auxiliary to the Board; and the 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, and Scientific 
Associations of other States and countries, and with 
individuals so far as the same may contribute to the 
advancement of the interests the Board have in 
charge; Also, to encourage the introduction into the 
State of new varieties of stock, seeds, and imple- 
ments; to visit the several counties of the State from 
time to time and lecture on the subject of Agriculture; 
and prepare papers on the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the State. He shall take charge of and 
preserve or distribute, as the Board may direct, all 
seeds, plants, books, models, &c., that may be trans- 
mitted to the Board; and shall also have charge of all 
communications designed for publication; and shall 
arrange the same for the Annual Report to the Leg- 
islature under the direction of the Executive Commit- 


e. 

He shall have charge of the office in Columbus, 
and shall reside in said town, in order that the whole 
of his time shall be given to the duties of his office. 

No person shall be eligible to the office who is not 
of scientific attainments, particularly in the depart- 
of Agricultural Chemistry. 

The said Socretary shall also be known as the 
“State Agricultural Chemist;” and shall arrange to 
analyze soils at a moderate rate therefor. 

The said Secretary shall be elected for the term of 
one year, and shall receive a salary of $1000 per an- 
num. 

That there shall be an Executive Committee which 
shall consist of three persons, one of whom shall be 
the President of the Board, and two members ap- 
pointed by him, which Committee shall be charged 
with the general interests of the Board, sepervision 
over the Corresponding Secretary; and shall also have 
charge of the preparations for and management of the 
Annual Fairs under the orders of the Board. The 
Committee shall have a contingent fund, subject to its 
control of such an amount as the Board may from 
time to time vote; and shall report to the annual 
meeting of the Board, a full and succinct account of 
the proceedings, and of the expenses incurred by it, 
with proper vouchers therefor. 





That the Treasurer shall keep the funds of the 
Board, and disburse them on the order of the Presi- . 
dent, countersigned by the Recording Secretary; and 
shall make a report of the receipts and expenses for 
the year at the annual meeting. He shall also give 
bond in the sum of ten thousand dollars, with such 
securities as shall be approved of by the President 
and Recording Secretary. 

Ordered, That the Executive Committee cause to 
be engraved or lithographed, a diploma for the county 
societies; and that copies of the same be furnished 
said societies at cost. 

Ordered, That the sum of one thousand dollars be 
appropriated to the Executive Committee as a contin- 
gent fund to be accounted for by it at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Ordered, That the design for a medal, prepared b 
Joseph Sullivant, Esq., be approved of and adopted; 
and that the thanks of the Board be tendered him for 
the same. 

Ordered, That applications for premiums on crops 
be referred to a Committee of three. Committee un- 
der the order—Edwards, Watts, and Pugsley. 

Ordered, That the essays offered in competition for 
the premiums heretofore offered by the Board, be re- 
ferred toa Committee of three, one of whom shall be 
the President, for examination, and final disposition. 
Committee under the order—President, Gest, and 
Springer. 

Ordered, That the next Annual Fair be held on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th days of September next, in 
the city of Columbus, on condition that the citizens ot 
said place secure, by the next meeting of the Board, 
the sum of three thousand dollars, to pay the expenses 
incident to said Fair. 

Resolved, That the Board cordially recommend to 
the support of the people of the West the Horticultu- 
ral Review, edited by Dr. J. A. Warder, of Cincin- 
nati. 

M. L. Sullivant, J. G. Gest, and Arthur Watts, 
were appointed delegates of the Board to attend the 
“World’s Fair,” to be held in London next June. 

The Board adjourned to meet on the first Wednes- 
day of March next, in Columbus. 


Do Varieties of Potatoes Mix by the Root! 





We have always been inclined to answer this ques- 
tion in the negative, and so we presume would most 
of our readers, though a few hold to the contrary — 
and in our paper of April 15, 1848, was a communica- 
tion from Mr. J. H. Nives, a gentleman deserving of 
full credence, detailing an experiment directly to the 
point. And below we give another communication, 
which may be called a stumper to us unbelievers. If 
friend Niles will send us one of those’ potatoes, we 
will test the matter for ourself. 


Mr. Batenam: In the Ohio Cultivator of April 15, 
1848, you published from me an experiment made in 
1843, Which resulted in producing from a pinkeye po- 
tatoe a pink or blue variety, by cutting out and plant- 
ing a pink spot containing several eyes. I did not at 
the time expect that a statement so novel could gain 


much credence, especially as the principles claimed 
were not recognized by the ealiews of vegetable 
physiology. , 

Few men are more sceptical than I am on the trans- 
mutation of one genus to another, or from one species 
to another, but several years observation with experi- 
ments as often as good subjects could be found, has 


convinced me that the experiment published in 1848, 
contains the key to the spontaneous appearance of new 
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get which are supposed by many to result from 
~ Mixing of several varieties when planted together. 

I now wish to say, that a single potatoe will produce 
two distinct varieties independent of any known agency at 
the blossom. ‘To back the boldness of this assertion, I 
now have, and will send to the order of any suitable 

rson desirous of conducting such an experiment, two 

i-colored potatoes with the two varieties contained in 
each, well defined. 

If they are rightly managed, I think two varieties 
can be obtained from one or both of them. 

J. H. Nizs. 

Norwich, Huron Co. Jan. 1851. 





Letter from Uncle Ben. 

Friexp Batenam: That promise to enlarge the bor- 
ders of the Cultivator, and to make its contents in the 
future, more interesting, (though they have heretofore | 
been quite so) is cheering indeed. I trust the number! 
of subscribers in this section and elsewhere will be 
increased. In regard to the Editor’s attending the 
World’s Industrial Fair, I can speak for myself, and in 
so doing, I think I will speak the mind of most, if not 
all his patrons here; that I would rather read the ac- 
count of that affair, as given from the personal obser- 
vation of our own Editor, and not from another. 

In reading the notice given, of the increased pro- 
ductiveness of lands in Eastern Pennsylvania, I was 
reminded of an anecdote I once heard, which I will 
narrate for the diversion of the readers of the Cultivator. 

Some years ago when with my father on a tour to 
Ohio, we halted with a jovial old man, a Pennsylvanian, 
to stay over night. In the course of the evening, fa- 
ther and our kind host got to talking of the benefits 
derived from the use of lime, plaster, manure, &c., 
whereupon the old man told the following anecdote of 
two Irishmen, one of whom they were both acquainted 
with, in Pennsylvania. This one had been some time 
in America, when Patrick, right from the “sod,” came 
to see him. When passing round the neighborhood, 
their attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
very flourishing field of clover. Patrick asked his friend, 
who had become somewhat acquainted with American 
husbandry, what was the cause of this field’s appear- 
ing so forward. “O,” says he, “they put lime on it.” 
“ Well,” rejoined the other, “ what does that do to it?” 
“ Why,” answered he, “it kills the midges and vermin 
that would affect the root.” “Is that all they do to 
it?” says Patrick. “QO, no, they put plaster on it,” 
says the other. “And what does that do to it?” inqui- 
red he. “Qh, that kills the midges and vermin that 
would affect the leaf.” These are effects which many 
of our most observing farmers may not have discovered; 
and if this does not rub the scales off their eyes, I 
can’t help it. They have it as I got it. 4 

I have sometimes thought that with such a soil as 
we have, all we wanted to insure a crop at all times, 
is something to kill the midges and vermin that affect 
the root and the leaf. Yet at other times, other and 
better thoughts, I trust, have filled my brain. I have 
noticed in some essays in the Cultivator, as well as in 
common conversation among men, a sort of boasting, 
or confident speaking, as though we, of our own power 
or skill could support ourselves. Then I think of the 

e, “without Me ye can do nothing:” and the 

query involuntarily arises: 

Who gives us bread? Who fills the grains 

By “former and the latter rains?” 

Is it not God? Yes, God all-wise, 

Who freely every want supplies. 

I love to hear the farmer own, 

He rests his hopes on God alone, 


As fruits of His well ordered laws. 
No matter how enriched the soil, 

The dews withheld, in vain we toil : 
If God withhold the moist’ning rain, 
Our best endeavors are but vain. 

Oh bountious God! thy blessings still 
Fill all the land —and at thy will 

We bow, unworthy — for each day 
Thy righteous laws we disobey. 

“The earth is thine —the whole thereof” — 
And thou dost give more than enough 
Unto the dilligent, whose care 

The fruitful surface doth prepare, 

In proper season, for the seeds 

Of various kinds, to meet our needs. 
How rightful then to turn the mind 
To virtue, as th’ All-Wise designed 
And teach our hands that they may toil, 
In every land—on every soil, 

As for a gem, hid deep in earth, 

To bring to light its hidden worth ; 
Then would all lands proclaim abroad 
Their praise of men, and men of God. 
Then sterile fields that interpose 
Would “ bud and blossom as the rose.” 


Uncte Ben. 





Union County, 1850. 
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Productions of Seven-eighths of an acre of Land. 


I have just seven-eighths of an acre of land where 
I reside. Upon it there is a small but comfortable 
dwelling house, wood house, carriage house, smoke 
house and barn ; a wood yard, barn yard and a lane 5 
rods long from thence to the road; also a front yard, 
4by 6 rods. By this time, perhaps, the reader is about 
ready to say, well, this about occupies your seven- 
eighths of an acre. But I also have a garden upon 
this same seven-eighths of an acre, from which I 
raised the summer past, all the onions, squashes, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, sweet 
corn, asparagus, pie-plants, beets, muskmelons, beans, 
peas and cabbages that were wanted for my family 
use, (a family of six persons. beside workmen,) during 
the time of using garden sauce. And, after the ma- 
turity of the crop, gathered for fall and winter use 4 
bushel onions, 7 bushels potatoes, 3 bushel sweet po- 
tatoes, 4 bushel sweet corn, and fifty fine cabbage 
heads. 

I have a small nursery also upon this seven-eighths 
of an acre, consisting of over 2000 trees mostly of 
fine size for transplanting, comprising apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry, quince and grape trees. During 
the time of feasting we have had raspberries, goose- 
berries, and currants almost without measure- bushels 
of each. Cherries, peaches, plums, pears, grapes and 
apples have been used free as water, how many I can- 
not tell. I have sold from the same seven-eighths of 
an acre, trees to the amount of $74 08. Fruit for 
cash ¢ Cherries $6 35, peaches $13 94, pears $5 50, 
plums $7 50, quinces $2, and grapes $5 75. Making 
in the aggregate, $115 12. I have put 30 bushels of 
choice winter apples in my cellar; and to finish off 
the list, have cut from 400 to 500 lbs. of good hay. 

This is a correct: statement of seven-eighths of an 
acre of land in Richfield,, Summit county, Olfio.— 
Akron Beacon. 

J. W. Weep. 





Patents.—The claim to a patent only covers such 
parts of an invention as are known 





And counts the treasures labor draws, 


to be original, 
and forms but a small part of the specification. — § 
entific American. ; 
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Emery’s Rail Road Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 


The above cut represents these valuable Machines 
in operation, as they were exhibited at the Ohio State 
* Fair in October last. Wheeler’s Horse Powers and 
* "Phreshers are similar in their mode of construction 
ahd gperation; These were exhibited in competition 
with tie above, and it would seem that the committee 
were unable to decide on their comparative merits, for 
they awarded diplomas alike to both. 

Mr. Emery however claims that his machines — es- 
pecially the horse powers — possess several important 
advantages over the others. e most important of 
these he says, “consists in the mode of % ing the 
power and motion from the endless platform to the 
shaft of the main Driving Pulley, and obtaining the 
necessary motion for the Overshot Threshing Machine, 
without crossing bands or intermediate gearings, and 
at the same time dispensing with the small pinions 
and cogs on the links of the endless platform — there- 
by combining greater strength and durability with 
lighter friction, without the liability of breakage of 
links, or the wearing of links and pinions. The far- 
mer or mechanic is enabled to perform a greater 
amount of work, or to operate with less power or 


elevation, as best suits his wishes or convenience. 
The Overshot Thresher, (represented in the above 
cut,) and Vibrating separators, with improvements, 
have been sold with like success asthe powers. They 
admit of a level feeding table, thus avoiding accidents, 
by preventing hard substances, sticks and stones from 
getting inte the machine and breaking spikes, thus 
endangering those engaged with them. The grain by 
this motion is thrown on the floor within three feet of 
the machine, and admits a separator to be attached 
sufficiently high to allow the grain and fine chaff to 
fall through it, while the straw is thrown off without 
being cut, and in fit condition for aay 
. The Two Horse power Thresher and Separator is 
capable, with three or four men, of threshing from 150 
to 200 bushels of wheat or rye, and the single one 
from 60 to 100 bushels, or double that quantity of oats 
per day. The price of a One Horse Power is $85, of 
Thresher and Separator $35, bands, wrench, oiler and 
extra pieces, $5, total $125, Two Horse Power, $110, 
thresher, &c., &c., same as preceding — total $150. 
For further particulars, address Emery & Co.+ Alba- 
ny, N. Y. 





Observations on the Curculio. 

Mr. Batenam: The sagacity of the plum curculio, 
appears equal to its necessity in finding a nursery for 
its larve in the absence of stone fruit.. I had worked 
buds of the red rareripe peach on some large native 
stalks near the door of my house, hoping the fruit 
would eseape the attacks of this insect. When the 
bulbs at the insertion had attained somewhat the size 
and shape of a tea-spoon, I observed for several even- 
nings what proved to be the curculio, apparently sport- 
ing, running up and down an ‘inch or two over them. 
On examining the bulbs closely I found the well 
known crescent marks, and the larve of different sizes 
in ie bark, which at that place was thick, tender and 
pulpy. , 

These insects appear to dislike ripe fruit. They will 
live on the leaves of the peach and the plum as well 
ason green plums, cherries and currants; but they 
will famish on ripe plums. A lot fasted three days on 
ripe cherries, when I gave them in addition a bunch 
of ripe currants; of the two evils they chose the cur- 
rants; made a meal of the juice, became languid and 
bloated, ejected the food unchanged in color, and all 
died in a few hours-a(ter eating. , 


x 


They are not easily drowned. I have kept them in 
a bottle of water thirty minutes and when taken out 
and dried in the hot sun they would run off as if exhil- 
arated. by a shower bath. But when kept under water 
one hour and ten minutes they came out much exhaust- 
ed, and recovered slowly. J. H. Nizes. 
Huron Co., O., 1851. 





Oats an Exnaustinc Cror.—Von Thaer calcu- 
lates the exhaustion of a soil upon an average at 26 
per cent; that is, each succeeding crop will be one- 
fourth less than the preceding one, unless the loss is 
repaired by rest, pasture, summer fallow, or manure. 

All eulmiferous crops are exhausters of the soil, 
particularly so during the formation of their se&ds.— 
They are fibrous-rooted, spread themselves near the 
surface, and draw their nourishment principally from 
the upper stratum of soil. 

It is apparent that we cannot take two or more 
such crops from the same field, in successive seasons, 
without a manifest falling off in the product. The 
reason of this, is, nature has provided for each species 





of plant, a specific food, suited to its organization and 
wants. — Ex. . ee 
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Books : + an Agricultural Library. | 











In scllidance with repeated solicitations, we now 
give a list of works on Agriculture and kindred sub- 
jects, that we would recommend for the formation of 
a township or neighborhood farmers’ library, the cost 
of which will not exceed about fifty dollars. We have 
placed the smaller and cheaper works, and such as we 
deem most essential for a small library first under each 
head, so that those who may wish to make up a cheap 













selection, can readily do so. 
1. Works on Agricultural Science. 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture, 


Johnston’s Elements of Ag. Chamiaty. and 
Geology, (small) 
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Johnston’s Lectures on Ag. Chemistry, 2 vole 1,25 
Johnston’s Lectures on the Relations of Sci- 
ence with Practical Agriculture, - - 715 
Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture, - 50 
Liebig’s Ag. Chemistry, (pamphlet ed.) - 25 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, “ : 25 
Rodger’ s Scientific Agriculture = - - 715 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault, - - 1,50 
Agricultural Botany, by Dr. Darlington, 1,00 
2. On General and Practical Agriculture. 
American Farm Book, by Allen, - - 1,00 
Farmer’s Dictionary, by Gardner, - - 1,50 
Farmer’s Companion, by Buel, — - 1,00 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, by C. W. johnoon, 4,00 
Farmer’s Every Day Book, by Blake, - 3,00 
Stevens’ Book of the Farm—or The _ 
mer uide, - - - - - 5,00 
C@iman’s European Agriculture, - - 5,00 
Ohio Cultivator, (six vols. bound) - - 6,00 
3. On Farm Stock, &e. 
Domestic Animals, by Allen, - - 715 
American Veterinarian, by Cole, - - 50 
Cattle Doctor, by Clater and Skinner, - 50 
American Shepherd, by Morrell, - _ - 1,00 
Canfield on Sheep, (Ohio) - - - 1,00 
Cattle, their Breeds and Management, 2,50 
The Horse, by Youatt, - - « P} 1,75 
Youatt on the Pig. eke tee & 
Stable Economy, by Stewart, abe 1,00 
Mason’s Farriery and Stud Boook, - 1,00 





4. On Poultry and Bees. 
American Poultry Yard, by Browne and Allen, 





1,00 























ost of the foregoing works (with many others) are 
| our own library, and all of them are more or less 
iliar to us ; still we do not feel sure that thé selec- 
is the very best that could be made. We should 
§ to add a dozen or more to the list were it not for 









The prices affixed may not be in all cases correct, 
but the average will be nearly so. A discount of 10 
or 20 per cent. will be made by most booksellers if 
$30 to $50 worth are purchased —hence we have ex- 
tended the list to $60. 

Only about one half of these books can be found on 
hand at stores in Ohio, but by giving an order toa 
bookseller, he will procure them from New York. Or, 
perhaps a better way would be to send the order di- 
rectly to C. M. Saxton, & Co., New York, and they 


would forward them all by express. 














Gate Posts that will not ra 

Mr. Bartenam: I notice that the large gates of some 
difficulty, which though not new nor a patent, 
nevertheless, be of use to some of the readers_of 
Cultivator. 

The above cut tells the whole story. Select the 
fork or crotch of a good sized tree for each post; cut 
them off so that three feet of the fork will go into 
the ground, and if spread three or four feet at the bot- 
tom, all the better, especially for the large post on 
which the gate is to hang. I think the curl or fork of 
the tree lasts as long without decay as straight timber; 
and a post of this kind well set in the ground will 
stand very firmly. G. P. 
.Columbiana Co., O., 


of my neighbors have sagged by the giving way of the 
posts. Now I have a simple way of preventing pe 
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Cettars.—Can you or any of your > correspondente 
give me a remedy for a mouldy cellar? I have suffer- 
ed much inconvenience from a cellar of this descrip- 
tion, and by the experience of others is the only medi- 





Miner’s Bee Keeper’s Manual, - - 1,00 | um that I may expect relief. 8. P. 
Week’s or Townley’s Treatise on Bees, 50 2seee 
5. Fruits and Fruit Culture. Osace Orange. — I should be glad to get some more 
‘ . . of the Osage Orange seed this winter,if I had an.op- 
Thomas Fruit Culturist, enlarged, : 1,00 portunity. I raised from the seed I got from you last 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees, 3 1,50) winter (one quart) about two thousand plants, which I 
6. On Gardening. intendto transplant in the spring, and try to raise a 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener, -- - - 50 Lay by the road side, and if it succeéds as well as 
The Complete Florist, (pamphlet) ° 25 | has been represented, I shall be much pleased with it. 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, - 1,50; I hope to have them grow on the banks and flats of ¥ 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory, - - 1,25 | the Cuyahoga river; if ~* will I consider it a 
7. Rural Architecture. gregh ponent pure, 
Downing’s Country Houses, = - 4,00 ns, O., +» San. 1851. ap. ATWATER. 
8. House Keeping. Use or Praster-— Would it ft: moreithen fepfor Pe 
Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy, - .~ 1,00} cost and labor, if the farmers.on such lands a8 most of © 
Miss Beecher’s Receipt Book, - = \~» 1,00) Stark, Carrol and Columbiana,counties would sow thir- 
Alcott’s Young Housekeeper, - “2 *" 1,00] ty to forty pounds per acre of plaster along with their 
7 clover seed? I have'tried it a few times and found 
$60,00| the clover thrive much better, especially if a dry sea- 


season — and I never found the plaster do any os se a 
to the wheat if sown on it, nor to barley or oats when 
sown on these crops —on the contrary the effect was” 
always beneficial, especially on thin land and in a dry 
season. - P. 





Eeeeding the amount of cost which we had prescribed. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


——————— 


a A Word to the Girls--Reading for the Winter 
Evenings. 








How do you spend these long winter evenings, sis- 
terst I hope not as among farmers’ families they 
are too often spent, in visiting and frolicing, in sleep- 
ing or piecing bedquilts, when they could be so much 
more usefully employed in efforts for the improvement 
of the mind. Not a few of the best intellects of our 
land, both male and female, are SELF EDUCATED, and 
if you do not enjoy all the school privileges that you 
could wish, you can at least imitate their example. 

“ Determine to improve all of the time and advantages | 
“You possess, and you will be astonished to see how | 
much you accomplish for this purpose. Interest your) 
parents and brothers in your plans, and then spend. 
these long evenings in reading aloud and discussing | 
the subjects you read. Do not suffer your brothers to| 
do all the reading, but take your turns with them; the | 
exercise wiphe both pleasant and profitable for you. | 

Be select in your reading; the country is full of 

» worthless trash, it is sold to the farmers at our city 
ea agents vend it at your firesides, the stores 
laden with it, and mammoth newspapers are flood- 
ing the land with their worse than useless reading. 
Do be decided that you will not waste your God given 
time, your sympathies and your intellect too, in its 
perusal. The world is as full of good books as of 
poor ones. There are long lists of standard works 
both in poetry and prose with which every one should 
be acquainted; there are histories and biographies, or 
if you prefer more modern writings, the best minds of 
our age are constantly giving us works, religious, sci- 
entific and literary which you would find it advanta- 
geous to read- 

Be systematic in your reading, in order to receive 
all the benefit. from it which you should. If the 
books which you want are not in your father’s library, 
go to the town library, if there is one, as there should 
be, and if they are not there, borrow or buy them. 

They are very cheap if in plain bindings, and will 
be of far more worth to you than a costly dress. Let 
no difficulties discourage you, but set about this mat- 
ter without delay and with a resolute will, remember- 

» ing that “where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


The Spirit Roused. 





~~ - ° 


As we anticipated, we have recently received a num- 
ber of letters from our subscribers and correspondents 
both male and female, expressing their indignation 
that any friends of the new agricultural journal should 
object to the Cultivator because it devotes some 6f* its 
pages to “articles written by girls and women, instead 
of substantial articles upon science.” It seems that 
a majority of our readers place too high an estimate 
upon the value of this department, to suffer such in- 
sinuations to pass unnoticed. 

' Aunt Patience was right, when she told us (Dec. 








| 15) that if she mistook not the spirit of the sister- 


hood, it would rouse them to greater exertions in behalf 
of the Cultivator. We have not room to publish the 
numerous letters we have received on the subject, but 
will give the following as a sample : 


Eps. Onto Cuttivator: Enclosed I send you the 
names and payment of 18 subscribers to your paper, 
procured by my husband. It is his first effort (to my 
knowledge) to procure subscribers for any publication 
however meritorious. 

How any gentleman can be so ungentlemanly as to 
object to the Ladies’ occupying a few pages of your 
journal, I am at a loss to conceive; it must be some 
crusty old Bachelor, whom the Ladies have no influ- 
ence over, and who is atraid they will perhaps get the 
ascendency. But what would your paper be without 
the Ladies Department! It would be devoid of inter- 
est to very many of those who might increase its cir- 
culation, and would thus defeat its own ends, which 
would be miserable policy indeed. a ee 


If you think the following. recipes worth an inser 
tion in the Cultivator, they are at your service : 


Mrs. Mapison’s Wutm. — Two pounds of flour and 
two pounds of butter beaten to a cream; two pounds 
of sugar, twelve eggs the yolks beaten with the sugar, 
and the whites to a froth; two glasses of rose water, 
or brandy in which lemon rinds have been steeped; 
two nutmegs grated, and one tea-spoon-full of’ sale 
tus dissolved in hot water, or volatile salts, which wi 
make a much lighter cake. Beat it well er, 
then add two pounds of raisins stoned and chopped. 
This cake must be baked in a moderate oven, and will 
keep three months. 


Kisses. — Stir together ten ounces of loaf sugar, 
six ounces of butter, spice to taste, and a tea-spoon-full 
of saleratus dissolved in a little sour cream, and one 
and a quarter pounds of flour; roll very thin. These 
are delicious. 


Tue ALpHistERA. — To one pound of flour add half 
a pound of double refined well sifted white sugar, four 
fresh eggs well beaten. together. Work up the mix- 
ture into a paste, roll it out very thin, divide it into 
squares, cut it into strips, fry in hot lard of a delicate 
pale brown. The more the strips are curled and twist- 
ed the better; they should look like bunches of rib- 
bons; powder them over with loaf sugar, they are then 
as pretty as nice. Emity. 

Urbana, O., Jan. 3, 1851. 


We have not yet tried Emily’s receipts, but judging 
from the ingredients, the cakes cannot fail to be deli- 
cious. — Ep. 


ois ‘? 

(<?" Sophia and Inez will please pardon the delay 
of their communications and attribute it to want of 
room. An article from H. M. T. (Aunt Patience) 
and communiéations, from Harriet and one or two 
others will appear in the next number. 


Txe Prtrssurc Sarurpay Visitor, like most other 
of our valuable exchanges, comes out in new and im- 
proved dress for the present volume. Its editress, Mrs. 
SwissHELM, is an independant, reformatory woman, 
decidedly original in her mode of thinking and writing, 
and gives us a spirited and interesting Visitor, worth 
double its cost. We trust the ladies especially will 
feel a pride ingiving her a liberal support. Terms $2 
a year, or $1.50 if paid in advance. 
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A Letter to Mothers, 
On tHE Home Epucation anp Trarninc or CHInpREN. 

My Dear Sisters:—Pursuant to promise, I again 
address you, the more readily, because I fear I may 
have been misunderstood by some of you. I speak in 
reference to my remarks upon Education and Board- 
ing Schools. Now I would not have you imagine 
from those remarks, that I lightly esteem Schools, any 
more than Education: but I would have mothers and 
daughters depend upon themselves more, and upon 
schools less; then we should have fewer care-worn, 
and work-broken mothers; and more well informed 
and really educated daughters. 

But how! Let us consider. I have visited in fami- 
lies (for I am a plain, country woman and see these 
things,) where there are perhaps ei ten, or more 
in the family, the majority of whom men, with no 
one to do the work but the mofher and her eldest 
daughter,—for those who live in the country know 
*tis not only difficult to get “help” but oftentimes im- 
possible, be their circumstances limited or affluent,—I 
have seen a mother so situated, toiling and fretting to 


think she could not spare her daughter to go to school; | 


and the daughter discontented for the same reason, 
yet neither of them thinking it possible to get an edu- 
cation at home. And when at last the mother, true 
to the spirit of love within her, has. resolved to take 
upon herself the heretofore divided toil, and spare her 
child for two or three terms, alas! alas! how has that 
time been frittered away! 

‘In the first place too many studies have been under- 
taken; in the next, studies and accomplishments are 
skimmed over, habits formed and friéndships made, 
which instead of rendering her wiser and better, and 
fitting her for the real duties of life, have on the con- 
trary totally unfitted her. Now I think all this might 
be obviated were mothers to resolve on educating their 
children themselves; and they could do it much easier 
than they think possible. Of course, I now speak of 


mothers who have some learning’ themselves; but let | 
none who read this, excuse themselves on the plea of | 
too little knowledge, for a very little will suffice, as we | 


will show. 


nursing your infant, and by the time your dear babe 
has arrived at three, four or five years of age, you will 
find it not only a duty but a delight to teach it. You 
can get for it a book with large letters, or better still, 
cut them from the tops of your newspapers, and paste 
them on acard. The child will like it better, if only 
because ‘Ma did it,’ and you will be surprised to see 
how soon the alphabet will be learned. It is much 
easier for a mother to teach her child by pointing out 
the letters to it, then saying, “ now run dear and bring 
ma some wood for the stove, and then if you are good 
I will teach you again,” than it is by sending it to 
school to be confined for hours, and as O. S. Fowler 
says:—“Stuck on a bench to say A.” The letters 
once learned, the child is soon taught to spell ¢ a t cat 
while it feeds puss, and so with all objects familiar to 
it. And all this, little by little, every mother can do, 
so that by the time the second child at four or five 
years old is ready to commence, the eldest at six or 
seven is able to read well, and help teach the second 
child its letters, yes and amuse the baby too, and by 
the time the babe that now is, is ready to commence, 
ithe eldest, a girl we will say of eight or nine, has al- 
ready become quite a help, she can wipe the dishes, 
|sweep the kitchen, and make her own and brothers 
jand sisters. aprons, yes, and their under clothes too, 
when the mother has cut and basted the work. 
And all this is a part of her Education, a very impor- 
\tant part of it too, and soon she will be able to do it 
without any assistance. Now don’t accuse me of 
wanting to keep the children at work too hard. No! 
the mother can soon wash the breakfast things with 
daughter’s help, and then she says—‘now run and 
_play dear, for half an hour while I sweep, make beds, 
| &c.,” the time expires, the child comes, dusts the fur- 
niture, takes her book to mother, who is preparing the 
| potatoes and other vegetables for dinner, recites her 
‘lesson, and then goes to play again. After playing 
a while she takes her sewing, and thus the education, 
|mental and physical is going on at the same time. 
Sopuia. 





Clermont Co., O., Dec. 1850. 


22eeer 


| Letter to Aunt Patience in behalf of the Girls. 


When a woman first becomes a mother, she cannot | 


plead that the cares of a large family occupy her time | 


so that she can get no ‘chance’ to read; if her time is 


so fully taken up that she thinks she cannot,—let her | 


enter upon a strict examination of how it is taken up, 
and she will find either that she visits and receives too 
much company, or that she spends too much God giv- 
en time, embroidering her babe’s clothes, when they 
could be made neat and pretty andgp look as well at 
an expenditure so much less; or el§® worse still, she 
busies herself so many hours, days, and weeks, in 
tearing or cutting up yards of calico that she may sew 
them together again, in order that her quilts may sur- 
pass her neighbors, and this added to her superfluous, 
her worse than useless cookery of dough-nuts, crol- 
lers, cakes, &c., does indeed take up her time. 

But should it! Oh Sisters! Sisters! is this fitting 
yourselves, or your dear children, for a life of useful- 
ness in this life, or an eternity in heaven! But me- 
thinks I hear some young mother, who really wishes 
to perform her duties aright, ask how else shall or can 
Ido! I will tell you, throw aside the quilts and em- 
broidery, visit less, and you will have fewer visitors, 
choose only those from whom you can receive an 


equivalent for the time you spend with them, in the - 


intellectual improvement of your mind, and above all 
furnish yourself with a choice selection of books; the 
Cultivator you already take, add to that such periodi- 
cals as the Mother’s Magazine, the nological 
Jounal. The Water Cure Journal, &c., study them 
well, during the long evenings, or while ‘knitting or 


Dear Aunt— You wish us to write and sustain the 
Ladies’ Department. This we would do with pleasure, 
both to secure your approbation and our own improve- 
ment, were we not so deeply sensible of our own ina- 
bility. Perhaps we are over timorous, but you must 
remember our knowledge of housekeeping is derived 
from our mothers, and we shall not be likely to improve 
upon their system, or even impart the knowledge they 
have given us, until we have learned to thin’ and to 
embody our thoughts in words ;—an art in which com- 
paratively few of our farmers’ daughters are proficient... 

Now Aunt Patience, we are truly grateful to you 
for your past labors in our behalf, and shall be for a® 
continuance of them, for we earnestly wish that you 
and your friends would join us in persuading our pa- 
rents to extend our education beyond indifferent read- 
ing, poor writing, and a smattering of geography and 
grammar. Yes, do persuade them that we shall make 
‘at least as good gardeners if we possess some botanical 
‘knowledge of the plants we cultivate ; and that the 
good order and arrangement of our cabbage and on- 
,ions will be nothing impaired by our knowledge of the 
class and order in which nature and art have united to 
place them. Explain to them the inconsistency of re- 
quiring us to make good soap while they withhold from 
us such knowledge of Chemistry as would gnfold to us 
‘the process of its formation, or expectinig sweet bread 
at our hands, while they neglect to explain why it will 
sour if suffered to stand too long before baking, “Con- 
vince our kind fathers that it will cost less tohaveé their - 
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daughters taught physiology, than to pay the doctor’s 
bill for one attack of fever brought on in consequence 
of ignorance of the laws of our constitutions. 

When you have done all this, and much more than 
we have mentioned—when our intellects and hearts 
have been expanded by education, and we have Jearn- 
ed to appreciate the great objects of our existence, and 
the noble work for us to accomplish in the world, and 
our desires and wills are in harmony with them, then 
we will write. It will be but the natural effect of nat- 
ural causes. For as the light and heat of the sun 
cause the seeds which are hid in the earth to vegetate, 
so education will cause the rich thoughts which lie hid 
beneath the cold soil of ignorance, to rise and expand 
in all their loveliness and vigor. Then you will no 
more be obliged to tell us that you are disappointed 
because of our tardiness in responding to your call. 
Do not think we are trying to excuse those who can 
write ; we only wish to call attention to the reason 
why so many cannot write. 

I remain your affectionate neice, 

Mt. Vernon, O., 1850. IvEz. 





How to Boil Potatoes. | 


Dear Younc HovusekEErexs — Having come from | 
the land of Pat and potatoes, you will excuse my bold- ; 
ness in suggesting that you do not boil your potatoes | 
long enough. Now let me tell you just how to cook 
them: 

An hour before you want them for the table, put 
them into cold water with their coats on, and place 
them over a brisk fire where they will boil immediate- 
ly. After half an hour, pour over them cold water 
enough to stop their boiling for seven or eight minutes, 
then let them boil again for the remainder of the hour. 
Now take them from the water and let them stand two 
or three minutes, then bring them to to the table with 
their coats on. Your old friend, 





L. P. C. 


Inquiry: Will some of the scientific practic] house- 
wives who, notwithstanding carpets and oil-cloths, have 
still some boards exposed to the accidents that econo- 
mising lampburners are so distressingly subject to, 
please tell me some good way of remedying this one 
of “the miseries of human life,” and oblige an econ- 
‘omist of minutes and mites. L. P. C. 


Remarkxs.—We have not yet discovered any supe- 
riority in potatoes cooked by L. P. C?s receipt over those 
prepared in the ordinary way, but we havemade but a 
single trial, and others may think differently. 

or extracting oil from floors, the receipt given in 
another column may be found useful, If fullers’ earth 
cannot be obtained, sand mixed with the saleratus wa- 
ter is recommended in the “Improved Housewife.” 

Tue Apvocate or Morat Rerorm anp Faminy 
GuarpiAn, edited by Mrs. Bennett, appears this month 
enlarged and printed with larger type. It is just en- 
tering upon its seventeenth year, and is so ably con- 
ducted, and has become so universally known and 
esteemed as the best of all family guardians, that 
we hope for the benefit especially of the young, 
that none of our patrons are without it. Itis publish- 
ed at 36 Park Row, New York, at $1,00 per year. 





Receipts. 

Fancy Biscurrs.—Reduce one pound of blanched 
almonds to powder, and moisten with orange-flower 
water until you have a smooth paste; add a little fine 
flour. and mix well, and then place in a pan over a 
slow fire; stir the mass constantly to prevent burning, 
until it becomes. hard enough not to stick to the fin- 
gers; then mould it into various sorts of fancy shapes. 


forms fb suit color and taste, and set them upon a 
clean sieve to dry. You may make them still more 
fanciful, by strewing over them different colored pis- 
tachio nuts. To be served with nuts and cakes at 
evening parties, or any other extraordinary occasion. 


A Varvaste Cement ror Hovenotp Use.—Take 
new milk, half a pint, and curdle with sharp vinegar; 
separate the whey and mix with the curd, the whites 
of five eggs, beat well; add fine quick lime, and mix 
till you have a ductile paste or putty. It will stop 
cracks, and is fire and water proof. 


Ecce Biscurrs.—Beat separately the whites and 
yolks of twelve eggs; mix and add 14 lbs. of powder- 
ed white sugar; whisk all into bubbles; add 1. lb. of 
flour and the grated rinds.of two lemons. Fill but- 
tered tin no 
in a quick ov 


; grate sugar on top; bake one hour 


To Remove Brease Spots From Furniture, 
Woop, or Marstt.—Make a paste with Fuller’s earth, 
soft soap, and pearlash, and spread over the spot, and 
let it dry for twenty-four hours, and then wash off the 
paste.—Am. Ag. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


nnn enn 


ROGERS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING CUL- 
TIVATOR TEETH. 
Tse Subscribers are now introducing the above Indispensable 
Farming Utensil, into the States of Ohio and Michigan, having 
purchased of the Patentee his right secured by Letters patent to the 
latter, and three fourths of the former State, except the counties of 
Ashtabula and Trumbull. ’ 
We have no hesitation in recommending them to Farmers as just 


the tool they want 
In New York where they have been generally introdu 
arrow, and no gi 


considered necessary than the 
thinks of being without one or more. They surpass all other Imple- 
those who have used 


ments in the cultivation of Corn, and, by » 
plow in omg Rm for 


they are 
Peaner 


are considered almost.as necessary as the 
wheat and other crops, and are very extensively used in L 
Persons wiehing to engage in the business, can address the subscri- 
ber, (post paid.) at Akron, Ohlo. 
(3 All persons «re cautioned against infringing on our Patent, as 


ali violations wil] be promptly prosecuted. 
G. W. GRIFFITHS. 
Akron, January 15, 1851. 


Ie Cultivators and Teth are for sale by W, A. & J. L. GILL, Co- 
lumbus. Also by H. HARRIS, Mifflin Tp.. who is agentfor Pickaway 
and Ross counties, and will shortly visit those counties, 





THE MARKETS. 
Omo Cuxtivaror Orfror, January 15, 1851. 

We notice no important change in prices of farm products 
sinee our last; business continues good, prices generallg fair, 
and prospects for the future as promising as can be expected. 

Clover, Timothy and Fisx seeds are very scarce and prices 
high. Pork packing is mostly over, and the deficiency is found 
much greater th as generally expected, as we predicted 
would be the case. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 14.—Flour $3,65@3,75; Wheat 75; Corn 
40; Oats 40; Barley and Rye 65@68! Flax Seed $1,75; Clover 
Seed $5@5,25. Potatoes 50@62i ‘per bu. Apples $1,50@2 
per bbl, dried do, 75280 per bu.—Peaches $1,25. Pork, Mess, 
$10,75@11 per bbl. Lard 7 cts. per lb. Butter for packers 9 
@12 cents—rolls for retail, 12i@15. Eggs 15@18 per dozen. 
Cheese firm at 6}@6? cts. for shipment. Hogs continue to 
bring $4,10@4,20 to $4,25. Beef cattle $4,50@5,00 per 100 lbs. 

New Yorks, Jan. 13, (by telegraph,) Flour Genesee and Ohio 
95@5,12i. Wheat $1,10@1,15. Corn 65@67; Oats 45@47. 

Av Cotumsvs and other central towns, Flour retails at ¢3,62 
@3,75. Wheat brings 60@62 cts. Corn 28@30. Oats 28230. 
Clover Seed 3,50a$4. Hogs 93.50a3,75 per 100 Ibs, 

Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of 1 for twelve lines or less, longer ad- 
i cents per line the first time, and three cents 
each subesequent time—but none wil! be inserted more than 








Now make an icing of various colors and dip your 


four times, except in special cases. 





